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HENRY SHALER WILLIAMS AND SIGMA XI 

The fine scientific spirit of Henry Shaler Williams shows itself 
nowhere more potently than in his connection with the Society of 
the Sigma Xi. Here he was truly a pioneer and a missionary and a 
prophet. Here his sense of the nobility and majesty of science, of 
its deeper philosophical significance and of its proper place in the 
higher education became manifest. 

What the society would have become but for his influence, we 
know not ; but that it would have been very different from the Sigma 
Xi of today is certain. The little group at Cornell who in 1885-86 
were planning for its establishment were engineers. They had in 
mind an honorary society for engineering students. He persuaded 
them to build upon a broader foundation; to include pure science 
without excluding its applications. Thus there came into existence, 
largely through his labors which extended over many years, a Phi 
Beta Kappa for science but with new ideals and broader functions. 
In his conception Sigma Xi was to stand for three important things, 
not even yet fully realized after more than thirty years, but in process 
of realization. (1) The recognition of scholarship in science even 
as scholarship had long been recognized in the humanities. (2) 
The establishment of a new criterion of fitness; more subtle and 
significant than the old standard of marks or class standings, i. e., the 
promise of achievement in research. (3) The linking together of the 
great family of sciences through an organization of the workers 
in all departments of research, so that the sundering and estrange- 
ment due to modern specialization might be ameliorated and sym- 
pathy and cooperation fostered. 

What Henry Shaler Williams stood for a quarter of a century 
ago is now being realized. The doctrines which he preached to a 
little group then in his quiet but pervasive way is now being brought 
home, year by year, to many hundreds of new recruits in the army 
of science. Everywhere throughout the land students showing 
promise of productivity are being picked out and brought together. 
That research is a growing cult, counting its devotees by the tens 
of thousands is clear, from the extraordinary growth of our scientific 
literature and from the new spirit that is beginning to pervade our 
universities and to supplant the older and less vital scholasticism. 
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66 SIGMA XI QUARTERLY 

The concepts which underlay this movement, in the development 
of which Professor Williams had so important an influence, are basic 
and far reaching. They reveal in him a 1 vision not confined to the 
particular field in which his own researches lay. They show us a 
specialist whose interests were broader than science itself ; a student 
of fossils who was a philosopher as well; a dreamer whose dream 
is coming true. 

Edward L. Nichols 

BENEDICTION 

Eternal God, our Father, who hath given us minds that there- 
with we might seek truth, grant the benediction of Thy light on this 
university and all kindred institutions, where scholars follow sound 
learning with a whole heart. Let not the flame of pure scholarship 
die out among us. Grant unto our generation, living in troubled 
times, grace still to hold knowledge in honor and to seek wisdom 
above all riches. Let not the clamor of material pursuits make us 
forget that quality in which our glory rests and we are likest unto 
Thee : that we have hearts to love the truth and hate a lie. 

Especially we offer Thee hearty gratitude for Thy servant whose 
memory today we cherish. For his generous and self-forgetful spirit, 
his painstaking and accurate scholarship, his secure and radiant 
Christian faith and life, we thank Thee. Raise up continually a 
succession of such lovers of the light that the haze of ignorance may 
be burned away and mankind enter into its heritage of growing truth. 
Let Thy Kingdom come which Thy prophets have proclaimed and 
for which Thy martyrs spent their lives, where the saints of science in 
fellowship with the saints of faith shall put instruments of power 
into the hands of high ideals, to the endless blessing of mankind. 

Now unto him that is able to guard you from stumbling and to 
set you before the presence of his glory without blemish in exceed- 
ing joy, to the only God, our Saviour, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, be glory, majesty, dominion and power before all time, and 
now and forever more. 

Amen 
[Benedictional prayer of the Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City, at the exercises in memory of 
Professor Henry Snaler Williams, in the Sage Chapel, Cornell University, 
Sunday, October 20, 1918.] 



